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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


August,  1999  Applications  for  Membership;  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  October  1,  1999,  the 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2547-MT  Robert  Bass,  Sr.,  123  James  Drive,  Lake  Park,  Georgia  31636-5431 

(Nickels  Only) 


Reinstatement:  The  following  member  has  complied  with  the  By-Laws  and  is 

hereby  reinstated  to  full  membership: 

2478  Teunis  C.  Kapaan,  P.  O.  Box  400,  Lockport,  NY  14095-0400 


LIBRARIANS  REPORT 


I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 
The  Author 


BA40.TamM:1999:MC 

TAMEANKO,  MARVIN 

Monumental  Coins.  Buildings  & structures  on  ancient  coinage. 
Pub.  1999,  234pp,  illus. 

Marvin  L.  Fraley 

JF30.AgNI:1967:LCC 

AGENCE  NUMISMATTQUE  INTERPHILATELIE 
Luxembourg  Coin  Catalog.  1740-1967. 

Pub.  1967,  ca30pp,  illus. 

CC85.KraC:  1996:WCNC 

KRAUSE,  CHESTER  L./MISHLER,  CLIFFORD 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  19th  Century,  1801-1900. 

JF87.MiVF:  1982:NMN 

MINISTERIE  VAN  FTNANCIEN 

Die  nieuwe  munten  van  Nederland. 

Pub.  1982,  34pp,  illus. 
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JF40.NVVM:  1984:MA83-84 

NEDERLANDSE  VEREN1GING  VAN  MUNTHANDELAREN 

Munt-almanak  ‘83-‘84,  inclusief  catalogus  van:  Nederland,  Suriname, 
Nedlandse  Antillen,  Neder lands  Indie. 

Pub.  1984,  192pp,  illus. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  also  like  to  thank  Marvin  Fraley  for  his 
donation  of  additional  numismatic  material  to  the  NI  Library. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


******************************************************************** 


ANNA 

ANNA,  s.  Properly  H.  ana,  anah,  the  16th  part  of  a rupee.  The  term  belongs  to  the 
Mohammedan  monetary  system  (RUPEE).  There  is  no  coin  of  one  anna  only,  so  that 
it  is  a money  of  account  only.  The  term  anna  is  used  in  denoting  a corresponding 
fraction  of  any  kind  of  property,  and  especially  in  regard  to  coparcenary  shares  in 
land,  or  shares  in  a speculation.  Thus  a on  e-anna  share  is  1/16  in  the  speculation;  a 
foui-anna  is  1/4,  and  so  on.  In  some  parts  of  India  the  term  is  used  as  subdivision 
(1/16)  of  the  current  land  measure.  Thus  in  Saugor,  the  anna  = 16  rusts,  and  is  itself 
1/16  of  a kancha  ( Elliot , Gloss,  s.v.).  The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  colloquially 
to  persons  of  mixt  parentage.  ‘Such  a one  has  at  least  2 annas  of  dark  blood,’  or 
‘coffee-colour.’  This  may  be  compared  with  the  Scotch  expression  that  a person  of 
deficient  intellect  ‘wants  twopence  in  the  shilling.’ 

1727. — "The  current  money  in  Surat; 

Bitter  Almonds  go  32  to  a rice: 

1 Annoe  is  4 Pice. 

1 Rupee  is  16  Annoes. 

* * * * 

In  Bengal  their  Accounts  are  kept  in  Pice: 

12  to  an  Annoe. 

16  Annoes  to  a Rupee." 

A.  Hamilton,  ii.  App.  pp.  5,  8. 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Additional  comments  on  Siamese  gambling  tokens. 

Bob  Forrest’s  fake  gambling  token  article  (June  1999,  p.  129-135)  was  good.  The 
only  thing  I would  enlarge  upon  would  be  points  (i)  and  (ii)  in  his  discussion  of  coins 
vs.  gambling  token  use  in  Thailand  at  the  time  (p.130  of  the  article): 

(i)  Re.  the  gamblers’  problems  with  rolling  bullet  money,  I would  also 
mention  that  even  when  the  flat  silver  coins  were  flung  down  on  a gambling 
table,  they  could  still  roll  edgewise.  This  is  why  they  are  sometimes 
(particularly  the  1876-1908  series)  found  neatly  dished,  which  collectors  often 
take  to  be  merely  an  ornamental  alteration.  The  gambling  tokens,  being 
lighter  than  metal  and  somewhat  rough-edged,  or  often  with  a tapered  edge  if 
round  in  the  first  place,  would  not  have  this  problem. 

(ii)  Re.  the  shortage  of  supply,  the  1/8  and  1/4  bahts  of  Rama  IV  (1851-68) 
were  probably  adequate  for  their  day,  and  are  still  numismatically  common 
today.  But  from  then  until  c.  1909  there  were  no  regular  bullet  coins  issued, 
and  the  1860-68  flat  coins  were  issued  in  small  numbers  (numismatically 
scarce  today).  Since  the  gambling  houses  were  a big  feature  of  Bangkok 
commercial  life,  the  tokens  would  have  been  good  and  needed  substitutes  for 
the  small  silver  coins.  As  to  filling  the  gap  between  1/8  baht  and  a cowrie, 
the  next  "denomination"  down,  I’m  not  so  sure,  since  as  per  Bob’s  note  (4), 
tokens  with  values  below  1/8  baht  are  not  common,  and  I would  take  then- 
population  today  as  an  accurate  reflection  of  their  population  then.  All  of  the 
minor  tin  and  copper  issues  of  1862-1905  are  relatively  common 
numismatically,  and  I’ve  seen  them  in  large  quantity  in  low  grade,  so  I’m 
doubtful  that  the  tokens  had  a role  there. 


Scott  Semans 
Seattle,  Washington 


Model  coinage  article  lackine  some  facts. 

The  article  by  Akio  Lis  "Great  Britain’s  19th  Century  Model  Coinage"  (June  1999, 
pp.  140-42)  missed  the  point  of  these  coins  or  patterns  by  a mile.  The  whole  idea  was 
to  produce  a coin  whose  metal  content  was  equal  to  its  face  value  just  as  the  silver 
pennies  of  Anglo  Saxon  England  etc  had  done.  The  trouble  was  that  in  1840  the 
price  of  silver  was  such  that,  a silver  coin  of  one  Penny  value  would  be  minute. 
Moore’s  brainwave  was  to  surround  this  tiny  silver  coin  with  a copper  frame  to  make 
the  coin  a convenient  size  for  trade.  The  same  was  with  the  Model  Crown  etc.  Here 
the  gold  coin  of  five  shillings  worth,  and  therefore  too  small  for  use,  was  again 
surrounded  by  a frame. 

These  are  the  Model  coinage  series.  When  however  he  states  that  the  German  series 
has  fewer  varieties  he  is  well  wide  of  the  mark.  The  manufacturers  were  various 
firms  in  Nurenburg  so  I suppose  German  series  could  pass  as  a title.  But  these  were 
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not  pattern  coins  but  rather  toys  or  toy  money.  I think  the  German  is  Spielmunze. 
At  Christmas  in  Victorian  times  children  did  not  get  computer  games  etc  but  rather 
an  apple,  an  orange  and  a shiney  new  penny.  Better  off  children  received  a purse  of 
toy  money  with  which  to  run  a make  believe  shop.  Since  these  "coins"  were 
produced  for  sale  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe  you  get  toy  French,  Austrian, 
Spanish  etc.  You  name  it  and  it  was  made.  Years  ago  they  turned  up  in  the  oddment 
box  every  dealer  kept  under  the  counter  and  they  cost  very  little.  Today  you  rarely 
see  one  and  I suppose  their  price  is  away  up  now. 


O.  D.  Cresswell 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 


ABOUT  THOSE  COUNTERSTAMPS:  FRENCH  PSEUDO  COUNTERSTAMPS 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1786 


In  NI  Bulletin  of  May  1984  I wrote  an  article  on  "The  Fleur-de-Lis  Mark  and  Other 
French  Countermarks".  The  main  part  was  dedicated  to  the  measures  taken  in  1640 
to  raise  the  value  of  the  douzain  to  15  deniers.  There  is  an  amusing  sequel  to  the 
story.  In  1641  new  quinze  (=15)  denier  pieces  were  planned.  Rather  than  confuse 
the  public  with  a new  type,  the  old  was  imitated,  and  struck  complete  with  a pseudo- 
countermark  as  part  of  the  die  (Fig.  1,  Cianni  1710). 


In  Arches  (Charleville)  the  duke  of  Mantua  and  Rethel  seems  to  have  done  likewise 
(Fig.  2,  Poey  d’Avant  CXLHI.20).  Though  this  latter  piece  is  described  as  "timbr6" 
(stamped)  the  stamp  looks  too  neatly  positioned,  while  no  unstamped  piece  was 
pictured. 
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FORAGING  FOR  COINS  IN  SPAIN 


Bill  Mullan,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  NI  # 1040 

For  the  past  25  years  or  so  I have  been  providing  foreign  coins  for  sale  at  school 
fairs.  So  for  the  purpose  of  this  story  I should  refer  to  myself  as  a coin  accumulator 
rather  than  a coin  collector. 

When  I planned  my  recent  visit  to  Spain  I went  not  with  the  intention  of  seeking 
specific  coins  but  with  the  idea  of  amassing  many  of  the  lower  denomination  coins. 
I planned  not  to  buy  rolls  at  banks,  but  to  see  what  came  my  way  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  I made  my  purchases  to  maximize  small  change.  For  instance, 
instead  of  buying  4 postcards  for  100  pesetas,  I bought  2 at  a time  and  so  for  each 
purchase  I received  50  pesetas  in  change  from  a 100  peseta  coin. 

Spain  has  minted  a large  number  of  circulating  commemorative  coins  during  the  90 ’s 
and  their  presence  in  circulation  makes  looking  at  one’s  change  a lot  more  fun  than 
it  is  in  the  USA.  Maybe  the  advent  of  the  new  quarters  of  the  fifty  states  will  bring 
some  of  that  excitement  to  our  home  country. 

Spain  is  a country  of  about  40  million  persons.  Their  monetary  unit  is  the  Peseta 
(Pta)  and  the  official  exchange  rate  at  the  time  of  my  trip  was  146ptas.  to  the  dollar. 
The  rates  I realized  during  my  stay  ranged  between  a high  of  134.5  to  the  dollar  to 
as  low  as  126.  Interestingly  the  rate  I received  for  the  charges  I put  on  my  Visa 
credit  card  was  139.6  ptas.  to  the  dollar. 

Paper  currency  in  circulation  includes  notes  of  1,000,  worth  about  $7.00  US,  2,000, 
5,000  and  10,000  Ptas.  Since  our  tour  was  limited  to  the  usual  fair  sized  cities  even 
the  10,000  Pta.  note,  worth  about  70  US  dollars,  was  readily  accepted. 

Current  coinage  includes  a small  aluminum  pta.  coin  worth  about  2/3  of  a cent,  5 
ptas.  (roughly  equivalent  to  our  nickel),  10  ptas.  (our  dime),  25  ptas.  (our  quarter),  50 
ptas.  (our  half  dollar),  100  ptas.  (our  dollar)  and  500  ptas.  worth  about  $3.50  for 
which  we  have  no  equivalent.  The  coins  follow  a pattern;  the  smallest  denomination 
has  the  smallest  diameter  and  each  larger  denomination  has  a greater  diameter.  Coin 
metals  alternate  white  metal,  yellow  metal  throughout  the  series,  and  the  two  coins 
at  the  mid-point  of  the  series  have  holes  in  their  centers. 

Perhaps  this  ease  of  identification  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  members  of  our  group 
paid  so  little  attention  to  the  coins’  designs.  In  former  trips  abroad  I engaged  other 
members  in  conversations  about  the  coins  they  encountered  and  I enjoyed  seeing  them 
huddle  over  their  change  looking  for  the  unexpected  odd-ball  coin.  Not  so  in  Spain. 
This  group  was  polite  in  one-on-one  conversations,  but  there  was  very  little  indication 
that  anyone  had  the  slightest  interest  in  a coin  other  than  what  it  would  buy. 

The  tables  included  herein  list  the  mintages  of  each  denomination  of  each  coin  and 
the  number  I brought  home  with  me.  Also  included  is  the  average  number  of  each 
denomination  minted  per  capita  per  year  with  similar  figures  for  US  coins  listed  for 
comparison  purposes. 
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One  peseta.  This  small  aluminum  coin  plays 
almost  no  part  in  the  tourist  economy.  No  one 
in  our  group  of  41  persons  received  a one  peseta 
coin  as  change  while  in  the  two  most  populous 
cities,  Barcelona  and  Madrid.  Since  Spain  has 
a 7%  value-added  tax  most  bills  add  up  to  an 
odd  number  of  pesetas.  The  shopkeepers  were 
obviously  rounding  off  to  avoid  using  the  one 
peseta  coin.  When  we  got  into  the  countryside, 
at  the  little  cantinas  where  we  stopped  for  breaks  in  our  journey,  the  one  peseta  began 
to  show  up.  Not  often,  I admit,  as  I received  only  3 of  them  in  change  during  the 
entire  trip.  The  fourth  was  found  on  the  pavement  in  Seville.  They  were  all  dated 
1997. 


1 Peseta,  1997,  KM-832 


One  Peseta 


KM  Number 

Date 

Mintage 

Found 

KM-832 

1989 

198,415,000 

0 

n 

1990 

197,700,000 

0 

it 

1991 

173,780,000 

0 

ft 

1992 

168,870,000 

0 

n 

1993 

300,013,000 

0 

It 

1994 

162,860,000 

0 

it 

1995 

183.175,000 

0 

ft 

1996 

101,885,000 

0 

ti 

1997 

? 

4 

- 1,486,698,000 

Average/yr.  - 

185,837,250  About  4.6  per  capita  per  year 
US  cent.  About  47  per  capita  per  year 

5 Pesetas.  This  coin  has  been  struck  as 
a series  of  circulating  commemoratives 
from  1993  to  1997.  The  regular  issue 
coin,  KM-833,  dating  from  1989,  was 
not  minted  during  those  years  but  has 
been  resumed  as  of  1998.  Made  of 
various  yellow  alloys  such  as  aluminum- 
bronze,  nickel-brass,  and  brass,  this 
small  coin  (17.5mm)  retains  its  good  looks 
well  in  circulation.  A fair  number  of  the 
earliest  commemoratives  are  still  in  circulation  which  may  indicate  that  the  population 
is  not  into  coin  collecting  to  any  great  extent.  Perhaps  the  50  states’  US  quarters  will 
remain  in  circulation  as  well.  If  they  are  hoarded  our  government  may  have  to  mint 
large  numbers  of  the  regular  design  to  serve  the  purposes  of  commerce.  This  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Spanish  coins. 


5 Pesetas,  Asturias,  1995,  KM-945 
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Five  Pesetas 


KM  Number 

Date 

Mintage 

Found 

KM-833  - Reg.  issue 

1989 

109,270,000 

1 

ft  if 

1990 

191,740,000 

2 

it  it 

1991 

313,820,000 

7 

it  n 

1992 

493,224,000 

11 

KM-919  - Jacobeo 

1993 

372,746,000 

2 

KM-931  - Aragon 

1994 

199,678,000 

2 

KM-946  - Asturias 

1995 

301,756,000 

2 

KM-960  - La  Roija 

1996 

199,091,000 

7 

KM-981  - Baleric  Is. 

1997 

? 

20 

KM-833  - Reg.  issue 

1998 

? 

26 

Total 

80 

- 2,181,325,000  Average/yr.  - 

272,665,625  About  6.8  per  capita 

US  Nickel.  About  4.9  per  capita 

Total 


Ten  Pesetas.  This  copper-nickel  coin  measures 
18mm.  in  diameter.  It  has  been  struck  in  much 
smaller  numbers  than  the  one  and  five  ptas.  and 
is  therefore  somewhat  scarce  in  circulation.  I 
had  been  in  Spain  six  days  before  I encountered 
one  and  got  a total  of  only  three  in  my  own 
change.  The  other  two  came  by  exchange  with 
other  members  of  the  group.  During  our  long 
10  Pesetas,  Seneca,  1997,  KM -982  bus  rides  and  at  meal  times  I would  try  to 

interest  them  into  looking  at  their  coins  and  trade 
common  ones  for  types  of  coins  I didn’t  have.  It  seems  that  non-collectors  serve  a 
purpose  after  all. 


KM-827  is  a regular  issue  coin  issued  for  three  years  with  the  denomination  spelled 
DIEZ.  Thereafter  it  was  succeeded  by  a series  of  circulating  commemoratives.  In 
1992  a coin,  KM-903,  was  issued  that  is  similar  to  KM-827  but  with  the 
denomination  expressed  in  numerals.  KM-903  has  been  reissued  in  1998  but  I found 
none  of  them  in  circulation. 


Ten  Pesetas 


KM  Number 

Date 

Mintage 

Found 

KM-827  - Reg.  issue 

1983 

149,000,000 

0 

it  it 

1984 

66,000,000 

2 

ti  it 

1985 

45,706,000 

0 

KM-903  - Reg.  issue 

1992 

51,820,000 

1 

KM-918  - Joan  Miro 

1993 

53,845,000 

1 

KM-932  - P.  Sarasate 

1994 

3,050,000 

0 

KM-947  - de  Guebedo 

1995 

1,050,000 

0 

KM-961  - Emila  Bazanl996 

1,060,000 

0 

KM-982  - Seneca 

1997 

? 

1 

Total 

5 

Total  - 371,531,000  Average/yr.  - 46,441,375  About  1.2  per  capita  per  year. 

U.S.  dime.  About  7.6  per  capita  per  year. 
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Twenty-five  Pesetas.  At  19mm.  in  diameter  this  yellow  coin  is  only  slightly  larger 
than  the  ten  ptas.  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  it  because  of  its  color  and  its 
central  hole.  It  was  probably  the  minting  of  commemorative  coins  in  1990  and  1991 
in  anticipation  of  the  1992  Olympics  in  Barcelona  that  started  Spain  on  her  adventure 
into  circulating  commemoratives.  The  average  number  of  25  peseta  coins  minted 
each  year  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  equivalent  number  for  the  US  quarter,  which, 
because  of  its  use  in  parking  meters  and  vending  machines  is  a work-horse  of  our 
economy. 


Twenty-five  Pesetas 


KM  Number  Date 


KM-850  - Olympics-Discus  1990 

KM- 850  - Olympics-Discus  1991 

KM-851  - Olympics-High  Jump  1990 
KM-851  - Olympics-High  Jump  1991 
KM-904  - Seville  Tower  1992 

KM-905  - Seville  Tower  1992 

KM-920  - Pais  Vasco  1993 

KM-933  - Canary  Islands  1994 

KM-948  - Castilla  & Leon  1995 

KM-962  - Don  Quixote  1996 

KM-983  - Melilla  1997 

KM  - ? 1998 


Total  - 1,068,777,000  Average/yr.  - 


Mintage  Found 


150,000,000  1 

Incl.  above  0 

Inch  above  3 

87,000,000  4 

179.833.000  2 

Incl.  above  3 

150.012.000  8 

242.566.000  10 

221.963.000  7 

37,403,000  19 

? 20 

? 2 

Total  79 


,682,466  About  3.8  per  capita  per  year. 
! Quarter.  About  5.7  per  capita  per  year. 


Fifty  Pesetas.  This  coin  takes  first  prize  for  imaginative  design.  Seven  half  round 
nibbles  spaced  evenly  around  the  edge  give  it  a truly  distinctive  look.  Mintage 
figures  for  the  fifty  pesetas  are  about  as  low  as  for  the  US  fifty-cent  piece  which  we 
seldom  encountered  in  circulation.  During  the  first  week  of  the  trip  I had  found  but 
two  of  them.  By  that  time  we  had  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  along  highways  with 
uninterrupted  olive  tree  groves  on  either  side.  On  the  way  to  Granada  we  chanced 
to  stop  at  a small  cafe  adjacent  to  olive  trees,  the  first  time  we  had  a chance  to  see 
what  they  looked  like  up  close.  While  the  excitement  held  the  attention  of  the  rest 
of  the  group  I had  a talk  with  our  bus  driver.  About  coins  of  course. 
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Fifty  Pesetas,  Juan  Herrera,  1997,  KM-985 

It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  been  included  in  our  itinerary  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  my  day,  because  he  pulled  out  a little  change  purse  with  a few  coins  in  it  and 
produced  two  fifty  pesetas  neither  of  which  I had  previously  seen. 

At  the  airport  on  the  way  home  I broke  my  vow  not  to  buy  rolls  and  tried  to  find  ten 
and  fifty  peseta  coins  at  foreign  exchange  booths.  No  booth  had  any  of  the 
aforementioned  coins.  I ended  up  getting  a nice  five  hundred  KM-831  dated  1990 
and  a pair  of  two  hundred  ptas.  KM-855  dated  1990  which  will  go  into  my  own 
collection  for  they  are  too  expensive  to  fit  into  the  school  fair  scheme  of  things. 


Fifty  Pesetas 


KM  Number 

Date 

Mintage 

Found 

KM-852  -Expo  ’92 

1990 

25,234,000 

1 

KM-853  - City  View 

1990 

Incl.  above 

0 

KM-853  - City  View 

1991 

7,916,000 

0 

KM-906  - Olympics-Logo 

1992 

40,370,000 

0 

KM-907  - Cathedral 

1992 

Incl.  above 

2 

KM-921  - Extremadura 

1993 

24,314,000 

0 

KM-934  - Cave  Paintings 

1994 

3,002,000 

0 

KM-949  - City  Views 

1995 

1,001,000 

0 

KM-963  - Philip  V 

1996 

501,000 

1 

KM-985  - Juan  Herrera 

1997 

? 

1 

Total 

5 

Total  - 102,338,000  Average/yr.  - 

14,619,714  About  0.4  per  capita  per  year 

US  1/2  Dollar.  About  0.2  per  capita  per  year. 


One  Hundred  Pesetas.  Although  this  coin  was  not  part  of  my  plan  to  comer  the 
small  change  market  I include  the  chart  below  as  an  indication  of  how  the 
commemorative  issues  are  appearing  in  circulation.  This  heavy  coin  is  everywhere 
in  large  numbers.  Since  mintages  are  really  quite  low,  their  turnover  in  circulation 
must  be  rapid.  Their  well  worn  appearance  attests  to  that  and  to  the  fact  that  such 
heavy  coins  do  not  maintain  their  good  looks  as  long  as  the  lighter  coins  do. 
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One  Hundred  Pesetas,  Teatro  Real,  1997,  KM-984 

KM-826  is  a regular  issue  coin  with  the  denomination  spelled  out  "CIEN"  similar  to 
the  ten  pta.  coin  of  the  same  era.  KM-908  is  of  the  same  design  with  the 
denomination  in  numerals.  The  difference  between  these  two  coins  was  the  first  that 
some  one  on  the  tour  noticed  before  I began  my  informal  lecture  series.  The  fact  that 
this  coin  was  reissued  with  a 1998  date  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  Spain  will  be 
discontinuing  circulating  commemoratives  in  at  least  some  denominations  and  will 
return  to  repeating  coins  of  the  same  design  year  after  year. 

One  Hundred  Pesetas 


KM  Number 

Date 

Mintage 

Found 

KM-826  - Reg.  issue 

1982-1990 

835,787,000 

Many 

KM-908  - Reg.  issue 

1992 

22,661,000 

Many 

KM-922  - European  Unity 

1993 

39,723,000 

3 

KM-935  - Prado  Museum 

1994 

24,853,000 

2 

KM-950  - FAO 

1995 

71,957,000 

5 

KM-964  - Museum 

1996 

21,466,000 

3 

KM-984  - Teatro  Real 

1997 

? 

5 

KM-908  - Reg.  issue 

1998 

? 

2 

Total  20 


Total  - 1,016,447,000  Average/yr.  - 84,703,917  About  2.1  per  capita  per  year. 


Two  Hundred  and  Five  Hundred  Pesetas.  These  coins  were  issued  off  and  on  in 
the  years  1987-1997  in  very  small  numbers.  They  did  not  figure  in  my  collecting 
efforts  and  did  not  come  to  me  from  circulation.  The  ones  purchased  at  the  Airport 
were  the  only  ones  I encountered. 


And  so,  as  the  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  west  and  our  pilot  bravely  battles  a tendency 
of  the  plane  to  list  to  the  side  on  which  your  correspondent  sits,  we  bid  adios  to 
numismatic  Spain  and  look  forward  to  hundreds  of  little  kids  saying,  "don't  you  have 
anything  but  all  these  Spanish  things?" 
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ST.  URSULA  AND  THE  11,000  VIRGINS 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

The  bronze  medal  shown  below,  actual  size,  is  Italian  and  probably  of  eighteenth 
century  date.  Its  obverse  depicts  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and,  so  it  is  said,  the  rediscoverer,  in  Jerusalem  in  AD  328,  of  the  remains  of  the  True 
Cross  - the  actual  cross  on  which  Christ  was  crucified.  The  obverse  legend  is  SANT 
HELENE  IMPERATRIX  = St.  Helena  Empress.  Having  dealt  with  St.  Helena 
elsewhere  (1)  I propose  to  say  no  more  about  her  here,  fascinating  lady  though  she 
was.  Rather  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  medal  which  concerns  us  here. 


The  reverse  puzzled  me  for  quite  some  time  until  I realised  that  its  legend  reads:  S. 
ORSO(LA)  ORA  P N - the  LA  being  virtually  obliterated  by  the  hole  at  the  top  of 
the  medal,  and  there  being  no  indication  that  the  S is  an  initial  separate  from  the 
ORSO.  Thus  the  legend  is  to  be  interpreted  as,  "St.  Ursula,  pray  for  us",  Orsola 
being  the  Italian  spelling  of  the  saint’s  name. 

The  legend  of  St.  Ursula  (2)  has  her  as  the  pious  daughter  of  a Christian  king  in 
Britain,  whose  hand  in  marriage  had  been  sought  by  the  son  of  a neighbouring  pagan 
king.  Ursula,  however,  had  decided  to  devote  herself  to  God  and  to  lead  a celibate 
life,  so,  to  avoid  this  unwanted  dynastic  marriage  to  a pagan,  she  agreed  to  it  only  on 
condition  that  her  father  and  her  future  father-in-law  assemble  a company  of  eleven 
thousand  virgins,  and  allow  her  and  them  to  sail  the  seas  for  three  years  in  a state  of 
religious  devotion  and  unsullied  virginity.  Ursula  clearly  hoped  that  the  headache  of 
finding  so  many  virgins  would  get  her  off  the  hook,  but  it  didn’t.  The  virgins  were 
duly  found  and,  packed  into  eleven  ships,  off  they  went. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  three  year  period,  a storm  drove  them  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  whence  they  reached  Cologne.  After  an  overland  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  visit 
the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,  they  returned  to  Cologne  on  their  way  back  to  Britain,  but 
before  they  could  leave  again  they  were  massacred  for  their  faith  by  the  Huns,  on 
October  21st  AD  451.  Some  of  their  bones  are  said  to  have  been  rediscovered  in  AD 
1106  when  repair  work  was  being  carried  out  on  the  city  walls  of  Cologne.  More 
were  unearthed  later,  notably  in  AD  1155  when  an  old  cemetary  was  dug  up.  These 
hallowed  relics  were  duly  installed  in  the  church  of  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne,  where  they 
remain  to  this  day. 
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On  the  medal,  St.  Ursula  is  shown  crowned,  as  a princess.  In  one  hand  she  holds  a 
flag  - some  say  she  needed  it  as  a means  of  marshalling  so  many  virgins,  and  that  the 
virgins  needed  it  in  order  to  see  exactly  where  their  leader  was  in  the  crowd,  but  this 
explanation  strikes  me  as  a bit  on  the  cynical  side  (3).  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  her  other 
hand  she  holds  a bow  (4),  this  being  the  instrument  of  her  martyrdom,  for  Ursula 
herself  is  said  to  have  been  shot  with  a bow  and  arrow  by  the  king  of  the  Huns  when 
she  declined  to  many  him  (5).  (St.  Ursula  was  apparently  one  of  those  women  whose 
good  looks  bring  them  nothing  but  trouble  - an  age  old  story.) 

But  how  did  this  strange  legend  come  about,  and  whence  came  that  peculiar  figure 
of  eleven  thousand  virgins? 

At  the  outset  we  had  better  say  that  though  the  legend  is  not  entirely  without 
foundation,  it  is  certainly  more  than  99%  so.  In  the  church  of  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne 
there  is  a stone  bearing  a Latin  inscription,  thought  to  date  from  the  late  fourth  or 
early  fifth  century  which,  though  its  meaning  is  not  very  clear,  does  seem  to  say  that 
one  Clematius,  as  a result  of  certain  visions,  rebuilt  a ruined  basilica  in  honour  of 
some  virgins  who  had  been  martyred  there.  But  the  inscription  says  nothing  of  their 
number,  nor  names  any  of  them,  nor  gives  any  details  of  their  martyrdom.  The 
legend  as  we  have  it,  as  recounted  above,  including  the  very  name  of  St.  Ursula 
herself,  appears  to  date  from  no  earlier  than  the  tenth  century,  and  to  be  a very 
imaginative  construct  based  on  the  most  slender  of  facts. 

Exactly  how  the  story  took  shape  is  far  from  clear,  and  I have  no  idea,  even,  how  the 
legend-spinners  settled  on  the  name  Ursula  for  the  leader  of  this  extraordinary  host 
of  virgins  (6),  but  there  are  various  interesting  suggestions  as  to  how  the  number 
11,000  came  into  it.  One  idea  is  that  St.  Ursula  originally  had  only  11  virgin 
companions  - thus  a numerically  pleasing  12  ladies  in  all  - these  1 1 being  abbreviated 
in  some  old  manuscript  or  other  to  XI  M V,  signifying  "undecim  martyres  virgines" 
(=  eleven  virgin  martyrs),  but  that  the  M was  at  some  point  misinterpreted  as  the 
Roman  numeral  for  a thousand,  and  the  meaning  taken  to  be,  "undecim  milia 
virginum"  (=  eleven  thousand  virgins).  Another  suggestion  is  that  Ursula  had  a virgin 
companion  called  Undecimilla,  and  that  "Ursula  et  Undecimilla  Virg.  Mart."  - that  is, 
"Ursula  and  Undecimilla,  the  Virgin  Martyrs"  - became  misinterpreted  as  "Ursula  and 
the  eleven  thousand  virgin  martyrs"  - the  name  Undecimilla  being  misread  as  a 
number!  But  however  it  started,  it  captured  the  popular  imagination,  and  slowly  but 
surely  the  legend  wended  its  way  around  Europe. 

But  what  about  all  of  those  bones  that  were  unearthed  back  in  the  twelfth  century, 
many  of  which  were  housed  with  such  reverence  in  the  church  of  St.  Ursula?  Baring- 
Gould  gives  an  amusing  account  of  various  "embarrassing  difficulties"  that  attended 
their  discovery,  and  these  may  be  of  some  interest  to  readers  of  NI  Bulletin.  For  a 
start,  the  bodies  of  a number  of  men  were  found  amongst  those  of  the  virgins. 
Luckily  any  potential  scandal  was  nipped  in  the  bud  when  an  ecstatic  nun  called 
Elizabeth  of  Schonau  had  a vision  in  which  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  these  men 
were  actually  the  Pope,  some  cardinals,  and  an  assortment  of  bishops,  priests  and 
monks  from  Rome  who  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  piety  of  St.  Ursula  and  her 
virgins  on  their  visit  to  the  city  that  they  had  decided  to  accompany  them  to  Cologne, 
where  they  too  met  their  deaths  at  the  hands  of  the  Huns! 
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But  then  some  children’s  bones  were  found  as  well  - some  belonging  to  infants  only 
a few  months  old.  This  time  it  was  an  ecstatic  monk  called  Richard  of  Arnsberg  who 
saved  the  day.  He  had  a vision  in  which  all  was  explained  within  the  bounds  of 
chastity:  the  virgins  had  been  accompanied  by  some  of  their  married  relatives  and, 
in  addition,  the  expedition  had  been  joined  by  the  admiring  representatives  of  most 
of  the  Royal  Houses  of  Europe.  (One  of  these  was  apparently  her  own  fianc6,  who 
was  by  now  so  impressed  with  Ursula’s  piety  that  he  had  become  a Christian  and  had 
travelled  to  Cologne  to  meet  her....) 

Not  everyone  was  convinced,  though.  Skeptics  argued  that  the  bones  of  all  those 
women,  men  and  children  were  not  those  of  the  virgin  martyrs,  families  and  devotees 
at  all,  but  those  of  ancient  - and  probably  pagan  - Romans!  It  was  a Roman  cemetary 

that  had  been  uncovered  back  in  the  twelfth  century,  not  a scene  of  Christian 

martyrdom.  As  for  St.  Ursula  herself,  why  was  there  not  the  slightest  mention  of  her 
by  name  before  the  tenth  century?  As  the  skeptical  Baring-Gould  puts  it: 

"To  this  day  the  church  of  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne  is  visited  by 
thousands  who  rely  on  the  intercession  of  a saint  who  never  existed, 

and  believe  in  the  miraculous  virtues  of  relics  which  are  those  of 

pagans."  (p.66) 

Butler  is  less  blunt  about  it,  admitting  only  that  the  feast  of  St.  Ursula  is  "treated  with 
considerable  reserve  in  the  Roman  liturgy",  and  adding  that,  "it  was  a project  of  Pope 
Benedict  XTV’s  commission  to  suppress  it  altogether."  It  finally  was  suppressed  in 
the  Vatican  reforms  of  1969:  St.  Ursula,  like  St.  Philomena  (7)  and  St.  Margaret  of 
Antioch  (8),  was  deemed  never  to  have  really  existed.  She  was  struck  off  the  list  of 
officially  acknowledged  saints  and  her  cult  suppressed  (9). 

Notes. 


(1)  "Religious  Medals  IV:  St.  Helena  and  the  Holy  Coat",  in  NI  Bulletin, 
November  1997,  p.273-276. 

(2)  I here  follow  what  is  probably  the  best  known  version  of  the  legend  as  given 
in  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1956  edition),  under  October  21st,  and 
in  S.  Baring-Gould ’s  fascinating  essay  on  the  saint  in  his  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (1868),  vol.  2,  p.52-75.  Both  these  mention  the  curious  relative 
of  the  legend  to  be  found  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  History  of  the  Kings  of 
Britain  (V.15-16),  written  in  the  early  12th  century.  Baring-Gould  also 
mentions  several  lesser  known  versions  of  the  legend. 

(3)  On  the  flag  as  one  of  her  symbols,  see  George  Ferguson,  Signs  and  Symbols 
in  Christian  Art  (1961),  p.170,  under  "Banner",  and  plate  108. 

(4)  This  is  not  terribly  clear  on  the  medal  and  I did  not  recognise  it  as  such  until 
Juan  Jos6  Moreno  y Casanova  suggested  it.  St.  Ursula  is  regularly  represented 
in  art  as  either  transfixed  with  an  arrow  or  holding  one,  but  I must  confess 
that  at  the  time  of  writing  I have  never  seen  her  depicted  holding  a bow. 
Nevertheless,  this  does  seem  to  be  what  it  is,  and  I am  grateful  to  Juan  for  his 
suggestion. 
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(5)  This  detail  is  given  in  the  famous  13th  century  Golden  Legend  of  Jacobus  de 
Voragine  (chapter  158),  and  is  reconstructed  in  Carpaccio’s  wonderful 
painting,  "The  Martyrdom  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Funeral  of  St.  Ursula." 

(6)  Baring-Gould  theorises  that,  "Ursula  is  no  other  than  the  Swabian  goddess 
Ursel  or  Horsel  transformed  into  a saint  of  the  Christian  calendar."  (p.66) 

(7)  "Religious  Medals  II:  St.  Philomena,  the  saint  who  never  was",  in  NI  Bulletin, 
July  1997,  p.177-180. 

(8)  "St.  Margaret  of  Antioch:  another  saint  who  never  was",  in  NI  Bulletin, 
January  1999,  p.27-28. 

(9)  The  Book  of  Saints,  compiled  by  the  Benedictine  Monks  of  St.  Augustine’s 
Abbey,  Ramsgate  (1994),  under  "Ursula". 


A STRANGE  DEVICE 

Milan,  1642,  Dutch  ducat  countermarked  with  Milan  arms,  a snake  with  infant  in  its 
mouth. 

"A  gruesome  design"  you  will  say  "to  place  on  a coin,  placed  there  no  doubt  by  a 
perverted  designer  to  scare  little  children."  However  if  you  will  "read  your  coin"  you 
will  learn  the  design  is  symbolical,  and  is  no  more  out  of  place  than  is  the  snake  on 
Mexican  coins,  the  quetzal  on  Guatemala  currency,  the  Eagle  on  American  money. 
The  snake  with  babe  in  mouth  was  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  a famous  Milano  family 
about  six  hundred  years  ago,  the  Visconti  family.  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  the 
snake  with  babe  in  mouth  is  somewhat  of  a mystery,  and  the  story  behind  it  is  told 
in  many  legends.  One  of  the  favorite  legends,  the  one  that  goes: — "Azzone  Vicconti, 
squire  of  Milano  from  1329  to  1339  killed  a serpent  that  was  devouring  a child  in  the 
country  near  Parabiago,  and  took  this  serpent  for  his  coat  of  arms." 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  stories  included  in  the  legends  of  the  "strange  device" 
of  the  snake  and  the  babe  shown  on  these  Dutch  coins. 

(Thanks  to  Jacques  Schulman,  Amsterdam,  for  his  help.) 

(Reprinted  from  HOBBIES,  The  Magazine  for  Collectors,  May  1948,  p.  1 13.) 
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THE  RECORD  ESCAPE 


(This  article  was  originally  published  in  the  book  entitled  Nordic  Gold  - The  Facts 
of  a Record  (1989),  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  part  of  the  gold  coins  of  the  Norges 
Central  Bank  reserves.  It  is  reprinted  here  with  permission  of  the  publisher  Norsk 
Numismatisk  Forlag.) 

"Just  heard  it  on  the  radio,"  the  gas  station  attendant  shouted  up  to  where  he  sat  on 
top  of  the  tarpaulin  covering  the  load  on  the  truck:  "they’ve  taken  Oslo  and  they’ve 
got  our  gold!"  "That  so?"  he  shouted  down.  As  the  truck  started  and  lumbered  out 
of  the  station,  he  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  felt  the  hard  outline  of  the  pistol 
he  had  been  issued.  He  knew  then  he  might  not  need  it.  Their  secret,  and  that  of 
other  trucks  heading  northward  from  the  capital,  was  thus  far  intact.  For  Ivan  Borg, 
then  22,  was  no  trucker.  He  as  a Norges  Bank  functionary  trainee,  one  of  a handful 
of  Bank  personnel  foiling  the  best  laid  plans  of  what  was  then  the  world’s  most 
powerful  army.  It  was  April  9,  1940,  and  Norway  was  being  invaded  by  the 
Germans.  The  truck  on  which  he  was  riding  was  one  of  26  driving  northward 
carrying  1,503  crates  and  39  barrels  containing  a total  of  some  50  tons  of  gold  bars 
and  coins,  Norway’s  remaining  reserves,  on  the  first  leg  of  a relay  to  spirit  the  gold 
out  of  the  country.  He  was  part  of  what  was  to  become  one  of  the  greater  escapes 
of  World  War  II. 

It  was  well  prepared,  far  more  so  than  the  invaders  anticipated.  Two  years  earlier, 
in  1938,  Norges  Bank  director  Nicolai  Rygg  had  initiated  packing,  weighing,  marking, 
and  sealing  the  resident  gold  reserves  for  shipment  should  the  country  be  threatened. 
Part  of  the  country’s  reserves  had  already  been  deposited  in  the  USA;  the  remainder 
was  the  legal  minimum  worth  120  million  Kroner. 

On  April  8,  1940,  German  naval  movements  towards  Norway  turned  preparation  into 
action.  Acting  on  orders  from  Armed  Forces  Commander-in-Chief  Kristian  Laake, 
Rygg  and  the  Norges  Bank  staff  started  loading  the  packed  gold  onto  trucks  that  one- 
by-one,  left  to  drive  to  Lillehammer,  a town  about  3 to  4 hours  north  of  Oslo.  They 
worked  feverishly  through  the  night  and  through  the  morning  of  April  9,  as  enemy 
planes  landed  at  Fomebu  airport  and  infantry  marched  on  the  city. 

As  the  trucks  sped  northward  from  Oslo  to  Lillehammer,  German  planes  bombarded 
the  roads;  at  the  Kjeller  Military  Airfield  north  of  Oslo,  bombs  fell  like  rain.  But  all 
the  trucks  arrives  safely  at  Lillehammer,  and  their  loads  of  gold  were  placed  in  the 
new  basement  vault  of  the  Lillehammer  branch  of  Norges  Bank. 

It  wasn’t  long  there.  The  invaders  were  at  the  shores  of  Lake  Mjpso  to  the  south,  and 
paratroopers  had  landed  in  the  Domb&s  area  to  the  northwest.  It  was  only  a question 
of  time  until  Lillehammer  fell.  Minister  of  Finance  Oskar  Torp  then  assigned  engineer 
Fredrik  Haslund  the  duty  of  evacuating  the  gold  farther  on  its  way,  by  rail  to 
Andalsnes,  a small  port  innermost  on  the  Molde  Fjord  on  the  west  coast.  From  there, 
the  British  had  promised  the  Norwegian  Government,  it  would  be  shipped  to  England 
on  a cruiser. 
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On  April  20,  the  gold  train  arrived  in  Andalsnes,  but  air  raids  forced  Haslund  and  his 
men  to  retreat  to  the  Romsdalshorn  station,  to  await  the  promised  docking  of  the 
cruiser  Galathea.  A few  days  later,  a third  of  the  gold  was  loaded  on  board  the 
Galathea,  and  Andelsnes  was  in  flames.  The  cruiser  could  have  carried  all  the  gold, 
but  the  Government  had  elected  to  divide  sea  shipments  equally  between  three  ships, 
to  minimize  losses  should  one  sink.  With  two-thirds  of  the  gold  loaded  on  trucks, 
Haslund  and  his  men  drove  further  west  to  Molde,  where  King  Haakon  VII,  Crown 
Prince  Olav  (now  King  Olav  V),  and  the  Government  had  fled,  to  await  the  British 
cruiser  Glasgow  which  was  to  evacuate  them  to  England.  In  Molde,  the  gold  was 
stored  in  the  basement  of  the  Oscar  Hansen  clothing  factory.  Going  from  Andalsnes 
to  Molde  was  literally  going  from  coals  to  flame.  The  invaders  obviously  knew  that 
the  Royal  Family  and  the  Government  had  fled  there,  and  bombed  the  town  to  the 
ground.  The  Hansen  factory,  built  of  solid  concrete,  was  the  only  building  left 
standing. 

When  the  Glasgow  docked,  Molde  was  ablaze,  and  German  planes  attacked  the  ship, 
making  it  impossible  to  load  the  gold  from  dockside.  So  the  gold  crew  retreated, 
loaded  their  precious  cargo  onto  a smaller  boat,  which  then  took  it  to  the  seaward  side 
of  the  Glasgow.  The  loading  and  reloading  was  slow,  too  slow.  With  the  Royal 
Family  safe  on  board,  the  Glasgow  put  to  sea,  leaving  four  truckloads  of  gold  behind. 
The  only  way  to  get  the  gold  out  of  Molde  was  then  to  load  it  on  the  Driva,  a coastal 
steamer  headed  northward  with  evacuees. 

The  Driva  was  bombed  on  the  morning  of  April  30,  but  managed  to  dock  at  Lyngstad 
farther  north.  It  was  too  good  a target,  so  the  weary  transporters  again  reloaded  the 
remaining  gold  onto  five  smaller  fishing  vessels  and  then,  at  Titran,  onto  two  larger 
fishing  vessels,  the  Alfhild  and  the  Stplvang.  On  the  morning  of  May  9,  a month 
after  the  invasion  and  the  start  of  the  gold  transport,  the  Alfhild  and  the  Stplvang 
docked  in  Tromsp,  and  loaded  their  cargos  of  301  large  and  246  small  crates  of  gold 
onto  the  British  cruiser  Enterprise,  which  then  sailed  for  England.  The  Enterprise  was 
bombed  several  times  en  route  to  Plymouth,  but  arrived  there  safely  on  the  morning 
of  May  29.  The  remaining  Norwegian  gold  reserves  had  been  saved. 

The  major  portion  of  the  country’s  reserves  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  vaults  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.A.;  the  gold  bars  are  still  there.  An  appreciable  portion  of  the  coins  were 
used  by  the  Norwegian  Government  in  Exile,  to  meet  wartime  expenses,  and  by  the 
postwar  Government  to  finance  Norway’s  joining  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in 
1951.  Various  banks  held  these  coins  until  1988,  when  Spinks  of  London  was 
commissioned  for  what  became  the  Guinness  Record  Book  record  sale  to  Oslo 
Mynthandel. 

******************************************************************** 
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A CURIOSITY  FROM  CHINA 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  Nl  # 2382 

The  bronze  Chinese  amulet  pictured  here  actual  size  (Fig.  1)  is  a real  oddity,  as  is 
obvious  at  first  glance.  It  consists  of  a regular  cash-style  amulet  of  a well-known 
type  (1),  but  surmounted  by  a "squatting  man". 


Fig.  1 


First  I had  better  explain  my  use  of  the  term  "surmounted".  The  squatting  man  is  a 
3D  ‘sculpture’,  not  flat  like  the  round  amulet  to  which  he  has  been  ‘attached’.  Not 
that  my  specimen  is  a one-off  case  of  a squatting  man  ‘soldered’  onto  an  ordinary 
round  amulet,  for  I have  myself  seen  one  other  specimen  like  it,  and  have  heard  of 
a few  others,  though  the  piece  does  appear  to  be  quite  rare.  However,  looking  at  the 
points  where  the  man’s  feet  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  amulet,  there  is  the  appearance 
of  something  like  ‘soldering  on’,  but  since  the  metal  is  uniformly  bronze  throughout  - 
man,  ‘solder’  and  amulet  - we  can  safely  assume  that  an  original  was  made  by 
soldering  a squatting  man  onto  an  ordinary  round  amulet,  then  using  this  to  produce 
a mould  from  which  multiple  copies  could  be  cast.  These  would,  of  course,  show  the 
outline  of  the  ‘solder’,  but  in  the  same  metal  as  the  man  and  amulet,  precisely  as 
observed  on  my  specimen. 
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The  piece  has  the  appearance  of  age,  though  with  false  patinas  around  (2), 
appearances  can  be  deceptive.  But  if  I had  to  hazard  a guess,  a nineteenth  century 
date  would  be  reasonable,  I think,  though  the  original  round  amulet  used  in  the 
manufacture  may  well  have  been  much  older  - eighteenth  and  possibly  seventeenth 
century. 

As  I indicated  above,  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  about  the  round  amulet  part. 
The  obverse  depicts  the  divinatory  8 trigrams  of  Fu  Hsi  and  their  associated 
characters,  and  the  reverse  an  invocation  to  the  Thunder  Gods  to  destroy  devils,  kill 
bogies  and  keep  the  bearer  safe  from  evil  influences.  What  makes  this  version  of  the 
amulet  so  startlingly  odd  is  that  squatting  man.  Who  is  he  and  why  is  he  there?  So 
far  my  enquiries  have  drawn  a total  blank,  so,  in  the  absence  of  any  firm  answers,  one 
is  tempted  to  speculate. 

To  begin  with,  it  does  look  like  the  man  is  about  to  do  something  very  irreverent  over 
that  prayer  to  the  Thunder  Gods  and  possibly  over  the  8 trigrams  as  well.  If  looks 
are  not  deceiving,  then,  three  ideas  suggest  themselves  via  possible  western  parallels. 

The  first  - more  a quizzical  observation  than  a serious  attempt  at  explanation  - is  that 
it  represents  a literal  contempt  for  occult  (amuletic)  forces.  I recall  reading 
somewhere  about  "The  Thirteen  Club",  which  was  a club  founded  - I forget  where 
and  when  exactly,  but  from  memory,  late  19th  century  Europe  - for  the  sole  delight 
of  flouting  superstition.  Needless  to  say,  thirteen  members  regularly  sat  down  to  dine 
together,  spilling  the  salt  but  failing  to  throw  a pinch  over  the  left  shoulder  etc.  But 
then  as  one  psychologist  pointed  out,  deliberately  flouting  superstition  shows  a degree 
of  regard  for  it  which  is  arguably  a form  of  superstition  in  itself  (you  can’t  win  with 
psychologists...)  Be  that  as  it  may,  could  this  queer  amulet  be  not  so  much  an  amulet 
as  a sort  of  "anti-amulet"?  It  doesn’t  seem  likely,  delicious  as  the  prospect  it  offers 
might  be,  though  we  shall  return  to  a curious  possible  relative  of  it  below. 

A second  interpretation  arises  via  a parallel  with  the  curious  western  practice  of 
‘punishing’  a statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  a Saint  if  one’s  prayers  to  them  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  answered.  Many  Catholics  will  deny  that  anything  such  takes 
place,  but  I know  for  a fact  that  it  does,  for  I have  heard  of  statues  of  the  Virgin 
having  pins  stuck  in  them  by  way  of  punishment,  and  I personally  know  of  one 
Spanish  senora  who  turned  her  household  statue  of  St.  Pancras  to  face  the  wall  when 
she  failed  to  get  a favoured  beau  to  partner  her  at  a dance!  So  I wonder  if  the 
squatting  man  is  a sort  of  "added  incentive"  for  the  powers-that-be  to  get  their  act 
together.  But  then  again,  perhaps  this  is  more  fancy  than  distinct  possibility. 

A third  interpretation  is  perhaps  more  likely,  though  I do  have  some  reservations 
about  even  this.  It  is  that  the  man  is  a thunder-demon  squatting  to  "break  wind"  and 
produce  "thunder".  Folk-belief  often  works  by  analogy  - witness  Thor’s  hammer,  for 
example  - so  that  "breaking  wind"  is  a distinct,  if  somewhat  indelicate,  possibility  for 
‘explaining’  thunder,  made  all  the  more  plausible  when  one  recalls  that  here  in 
England  a none-too-polite  term  for  a toilet-bowl  is  "the  thunder  mug"!  My 
reservation  about  this  idea  is  that  the  only  illustration  of  the  Chinese  Thunder  God  I 
have  been  able  to  find  to  date  depicts  him  winged  with  a cock’s  head  and  claws,  and 
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carrying  a hammer  and  chisel,  instruments  with  which,  Thor-like,  he  produces  his 
thunder  (Fig.  2 & note  3). 


India  provides  us  with  a fourth  interpretation,  this  being  suggested  by  a parallel  with 
a practice  formerly  observed  there  of  "using  foul  abuse  and  indecency  at  various 
religious  and  domestic  rites"  with  the  object  of  driving  away  evil  spirits  (4).  Might 
the  squatting  man’s  gestured  intentions  thus  be  designed  to  reinforce  the  appeal  to  the 
Thunder  Gods,  being  directed  at  the  devils  and  bogies,  and  not,  as  has  been  assumed 
thus  far,  at  the  Thunder  Gods  themselves?  (It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  ‘abuse’ 
of  evil  spirits  with  the  ‘punishment’  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  saints  mentioned  above, 
and  perhaps  even  with  the  ‘contempt’  of  the  Thirteen  Club!) 

But  if  I’m  honest,  I don’t  really  have  a fully  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  squatting 
man,  even  if  I have  had  a lot  of  fun  in  trying  to  devise  one.  If  anyone  reading  this 
does  know  the  true  explanation,  please  do  share  it  with  us,  for  I know  a lot  of  people 
who  are  just  as  puzzled  as  I am! 

Notes. 


(1)  Edgar  J.  Mandel,  Metal  Charms  and  Amulets  of  China  (1995),  type  6.1.14. 
Mandel  doesn’t  give  a translation,  but  a very  similar  piece  is  illustrated  and 
translated  in  A.  A.  Remmelts,  Chinese  Charms  and  Amulets  (1968),  no.  34. 
Compare  Remmelts  no.  10  and  F.  Schjoth,  Chinese  Currency  (1976),  Chinese 
Charm  no.  92. 

(2)  See,  for  example,  "Fakes  v.  Amulets:  A Chinese  Puzzle"  in  NI  Bulletin, 
August  1998,  p.221. 

(3)  See  C.  A.  S.  Williams,  Encyclopedia  of  Chinese  Symbolism  and  Art  Motives 
(1960),  p.392-393.  Williams  says  that  this  form  of  the  Thunder  God  is  a later 
one  which  probably  evolved  via  Buddhism  from  the  Hindu  Garuda.  An  earlier 
form  was  a strong-man  dragging  a cluster  of  drums  in  one  hand  and  a hammer 
in  the  other.  Still  no  squatting  or  breaking  wind,  then! 

(4)  James  Hastings  (ed.),  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (1958),  article 
"Charms  and  Amulets  (Indian)",  vol.  3,  p.445  (n). 
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LATIN  TERMS  USED  ON  COINS  WITH  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION 


Glen  Shake,  Allen,  Texas,  NI  # 2419 


LATIN 


ENGLISH 


ABBAS 

ABBATISSA 

ADVOCATUS 

ANNO 

ARCHIDUX 

ARCHIEPISCOPUS 

ARGENTIEA 

AUREA 

CASTRI 

CIVITAS 

CIVITAS  IMPERIUM 
CIVITAS  LIBERUM 
COMES 

D(EIO)  G(RATIA) 

DOMINUS 

DUCATUM 

DUX 

ELECTOR 

EPISCOPUS 

ET 

FTD(EI)  DE(FENSOR) 

IMPERATOR 

MAGISTER 

MAGNUS 

MAGNUS  DUX 

MARCHIO 

MONETA 

MON(ETA)  NOV(A)  ARG(ENTA) 

NOVA 

PAX 

PRINCEP 

REGINA 

REIPUBLICA 

REX 

ROM(ANUM)  IMP(ERATOR) 
S(ACRUM  R(OMANUM)  I(MPERIUM) 
S. 

TUTOR 
VICE  COMES 
VRBS 
Z 


ABBOT 

ABBESS 

BALIF 

YEAR 

ARCHDUKE 
ARCHBISHOP 
OF  SILVER 
OF  GOLD 
CASTLE 
CITY 

IMPERIAL  FREE  CITY 
FREE  CITY 
COUNT 

BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD 

LORD 

DUCHY 

DUKE 

ELECTOR  SRI 

BISHOP 

AND 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH 

EMPEROR 

MASTER 

GRAND 

GRAND  DUKE 

MARGRAVE 

COIN 

NEW  SILVER  COIN 

NEW 

PEACE 

PRINCE 

QUEEN 

REPUBLIC 

KING 

ROMAN  EMPEROR 

HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

SAINT 

REGENT 

VISCOUNT 

CITY 

AND 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


"MANGIR"  Copper  Coins  of  Ottoman  Empire  1299-1808,  by  Necdet  Kabaklarli. 
563pp.  67  plates  of  coin  photos  and  3 historical  maps  in  colour.  Text  in  Turkish 
and  English.  Printed  on  superior  paper  with  library  binding.  8"  x 11"  x 2". 
Istanbul,  1999.  Published  by  the  author  at  Eski  (^irpici  Yolu  No.  18,  Topkapi, 
Istanbul,  Turkey.  Price  $200  (postage  extra). 

Mr.  Kabaklarli  undertook  the  classification  of  copper  coins  after  collecting  them  for 
over  35  years.  He  has  produced  a valuable  contribution  to  Ottoman  Numismatics, 
completed  at  the  end  of  1997  and  now  released,  in  a limited  edition  for  the  U§ak 
Archaeological  Museum  to  whom  he  has  donated  his  collection  of  coins.  He 
anticipates  that  many  more  specimens  of  Ottoman  copper  coins  will  be  discovered 
after  the  publication  of  his  work. 

It  is  a welcome  guide  to  this  series  of  Ottoman  coins  which  has  more  or  less  been 
ignored  by  compilers  of  catalogues  in  the  past  (Lane-Poole,  1883;  and  Edhem,  1915 
and  others).  He  has  considered  more  than  three  thousand  coins  of  which  1200  have 
been  accurately  drawn  (many  in  enlargement),  together  with  955  coin  photos  on  67 
plates.  The  reader  will  find  it  easy  to  study  the  coin  inscriptions  of  mint  place  names 
classified  under  the  reigns  of  twenty-seven  rulers.  The  weights  and  sizes  of  each 
specimen  considered,  and  where  necessary  transliterations  of  some  legends.  (In  this 
regard  he  explains  the  misunderstood  attributions  of  Edhem’ s coins  Nos.  1061  and 
1348  which  have  perplexed  many  numismatists  for  eighty  years.) 

Apart  from  his  own  spectacular  collection  he  has  catalogued  hundred  of  specimens 
held  in  sixteen  museums  and  nineteen  private  collections  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Israel,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Austria,  U.S.A.  and  in  his  own 
country. 

In  his  foreword  he  discusses  the  method  of  minting,  distribution  and  circulation  of 
copper  coins,  and  adds  comments  about  the  ornamental  motifs  which  appear  on  one 
side  of  many  of  the  specimens  described.  A list  of  Abbreviations  and  Bibliography 
of  works  consulted  is  included  and  three  maps  in  colour  are  added  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  another  series  of  Ottoman  copper  coins  called  Naki§li 
(Ornamental)  which  have  ornaments  on  obverse  and  reverse  without  legends  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Therefore,  01?er’s  important  work  which  illustrates 
such  coins  (classified  into  five  groups  on  pages  96-160)  is  a necessary  supplement  to 
use,  as  are  the  supplementary  plates  88-96  in  Nuri  Pere’s  catalogue  which  illustrate 
the  designs  which  are  attributed  to  the  twenty-three  sultans  who  permitted  such  coin 
issues. 

In  this  writer’s  opinion  the  work  by  Kabaklarli  will  no  doubt  be  the  standard 
reference  on  the  subject  in  the  future  and  be  an  essential  reference  volume  for 
Curators  of  Museums  holding  Islamic  coins  and  for  the  Directors  at  Archaeological 
sites  in  which  such  copper  coins  are  being  discovered  constantly. 

The  author  is  President  of  the  U§akliler  Educational  and  Cultural  Foundation  to  whom 
he  has  allocated  the  income  from  the  sale  of  his  book. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


David  E.  Seelye.  P.  O.  Box  356,  North  Chili,  NY  14514-0356:  WANTED: 

Information  on  the  United  Nations  UNESCO  specimen  or  regular  issue  coupons  dated 
11.1954,  1.1956,  1.1957,  1.6.1959;  Gift  or  travel  coupons  1 Sept  1951,  1 Oct  1951. 
Denominations  $0.99,  $1.00,  $3.00,  $30.00,  $100.00,  $1,1000.00;  1 Pound;  1 
Thousand  Francs,  etc. 

Bob  Adam,  3012  N.  Wilshire  Lane.  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004-1750:  Wanted  - 
H.  D.  Rauch  Auction  Catalogs:  need  numbers  1-11,  16,  17,  22. 

SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #24 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  Nl  # 602 

SAXE-ALTENBURG 

On  the  death  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I of  Old  Weimar  and  Old  Altenburg  in  1602,  the 
duchy  was  ruled  by  his  four  sons  1602-1625,  by  the  three  remaining  1625-1632,  by 
the  two  remaining  1632-1639,  and  finally  by  the  youngest  and  only  surviving, 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  II  1639-1669. 

The  four  sons  are  sometimes  arranged  all  four  on  the  obverse  and  sometimes  one  on 
the  obverse  and  three  on  the  reverse.  The  three  sons  are  one  on  the  obverse,  two  on 
the  reverse.  The  two  sons  have  the  greatest  variety,  usually  one  on  each  side  facing 
one  another.  One  has  both  portraits  facing  right,  and  one  with  both  facing  left.  Of 
the  five  varieties  of  1637  apparently  the  one  with  both  busts  left  is  the  rarest  as 
Schnee  does  not  record  it. 


orb  D:  G:  IOHAN  - PHILLIP:  - ET  FRIDE  - WILHE:  FRA.,  bust  left. 

DVCES:  SAX:  - IVL-CLI-  ET-  - MONT-  LIN  - ALTENB-  X,  bust  left 
separating  16-37. 


Not  in  Schnee. 


Very  rare. 
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